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Editorial 


Sympatny will be extended to our colleagues in the beautiful lands of Denmark and Norway, 
whose civilisation is so far in advance in all its political and social qualities of that of the 
invaders. Denmark has for years had a library service unequalled in Europe, in particular 
for its country services, and its town libraries have been administered with a liberality that 
becomes a country where a happy, cultured and lovable people dwell—or did so dwell until 
the catastrophe. Norway, too, has much the same liberality of spirit, and amongst its librarians 
are many who are valued personal friends of their British comrades, who have studied in our 
library schools and worked in our libraries. We hope they and their libraries will come through 
safely. 


* * * * * * 


Librarians and their committees will obviously not expect the Library Association to 
hold an Annual Conference this year, and this is emphasized by the decision of the Ministry 
of Health that no allowance for the expenses of delegates to such conferences can be sanctioned. 
While we acquiesce in this, as becomes loyal people, it would be a great pity if the Conference 
were a fatal casualty of the war. We understand the Library Association is of this opinion too, 
and it is hoped that the Annual Meeting, which must be held by the Charter, may be extended 
to a second day, in the autumn. So far as we know, the date is not yet fixed, but it will probably 
be towards the end of September. This, again, is a break-away from the decision of the 
Association that its Annual Meeting should be held in the early summer, but no-one will 
Stand out for strict legality in such matters at this moment. There is, however, greater need 
perhaps than at any time in the past twenty years for librarians to get together to consider all 
the defences they have to erect against the flowing tide of barbarism. The insidious way in 
which all cultural activities have been attacked in every country makes it specially necessary 
for a clear line of library policy to be formulated. In short, there is only one subject for such 
a conference: the war and its infinite repercussions on the library and its readers. It is a 
subje& with many ramifications; and, although he must be placed at some expense in 
attending the meeting, it is hoped that every librarian will make an effort to be in London if 
and when the Conference is held. 

* * * * * * 

This reminds us of the point made in these pages last month. Those who remain at home 
have many calls of a non-library kind upon their time ; but every effort should be made to 
maintain our contacts. Meetings should be held and librarians should endeavour to attend 
them. Of late years the virility of our meetings has been at a low temperature, and it may 
sink below freezing point in these days if we do not make real efforts. Where two or three 
are gathered together in the name of librarianship there must be mutual help and encourage- 
ment. In fact, the less we are inclined to attend such gatherings, the more we are really in 
need of them. In the last war there were the same difficulties, but out of the regular but small 
meetings Sir John MacAlister arranged at 20, Hanover Square, grew many of the ideas that 
have resulted in the larger library life we now enjoy. 

* * * * * * 


The decision of the authorities that librarians of twenty-five and over are in the Schedule 
of Reserved Occupations as “ Local Authorities Staff, Executive and Clerical Grade,” is 
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gratifying if only because it does recognise the importance even in war of the service they 
render as librarians to the community. At the same time librarians who wish to continue their 
library work must describe themselves as local authorities staff and not otherwise, or the 
provincial labour exchanges will fail to recognise the claim ; and there is some reason because 
every person who lends a book, freely or for twopence or more, thinks he can call himself 
librarian. The term Chartered Librarian, or some similar appellation, should be insisted upon 
by the Library Association to describe the registered librarian, and at once. 
* * * * * * 

‘Twenty-five years ago Mr. Berwick Sayers did much to set afoot modern attacks on 
Dewey, by averring that “ it had fallen behind the march of knowledge.” All its. revisions 
have had their use in making it workable, but the criticisms of Bliss have been literally 
devastating. In spite of these, we fear that the practical economics of re-classification may 
retard such re-classification as Mr. John L. Hobbs advocates so interestingly on other pages. 
There also remains a school of librarians who believe that classification, except of the 
broadest possible kind, on the shelves is impracticable and its attempts have been a failure ; 
and these are not the unlettered or unscientific amongst our librarians ! Mr. Hobbs deliberately 
avoids a choice of a scheme; and until “+a¢ question has some general answer the subject 
remains theoretical. The problem is a front-line one in library technique and must always be. 

* * * * * * 

We hear of one library which has started a definite campaign for the care of books. This 
has become increasingly necessary owing to the rising cost of books, the smaller value of 
monecy—and its smaller quantity—and the greater carelessness of readers. It is the commonest 
sight for a librarian to see people walking in the rain with unwrapped library books under 
their arms. We have seen a man place a valuable volume on the damp ground while he was 
engaged in tying his boot-lace. A thousand other methods of doing damage to books have 
been the bugbear of librarians for a century and more. We believe that when Mr. Savage 
became librarian of Edinburgh he was faced with a population which treated books very 
badly. He instituted a series of sharp fines, graduated to the type of damage done. We 
understand that for a time a few readers were lost who resented this, but the common sense of 
the people prevailed and a better standard of treatment was ensured which ultimately increased 
the effectiveness of the library. The great success of the Edinburgh Public Libraries is witness 
to the faét that only good resulted. ‘The main difficulty is that much of the damage is done by 
slight degrees : a few raindrops, a Stain here, a twisting of the cover there, and so on. We 
suggest that a fine of some kind should be exacted for every such damage ; it may range froma 
few pence to the cost of the book, in proportion to the damage done. We must get back to 
the position that as librarians we are custodians of public property, which has a definite money 
value, and we must expend on it the scrupulous care which we always apply to money itself. 
We hope the assertion that the persons most callous in the use of books are librarians, and 
that assistants have not the care of books nowadays inculcated into them is the perjury it 
deserves to be. 

* * * * * * 

Libraries which still find it desirable to charge fines—and they are the majority—will be 
affected in quite a noticeable way by the increase of postal rates included in the Budget. No 
doubt various suggestions will occur to them for the saving of much of the time and postage 
involved in sending out overdue notices. Some libraries consider these to be unnecessary, 
but in general they will still be sent. One suggestion we have received is that instead of 
sending notices when books are about two weeks overdue they should not be sent until books 
have been kept at least one month too long. Suggestions on these and similar war-time 
matters would be welcomed in these pages. The increase in telephone charges is another blow 
to the extension of certain forms of information service in libraries on which suggestions 
would be interesting. 


Special Library Methods by John L. Thornton, which has recently been published by 
Graitons, deals effectively with the numerous problems to be encountered in University, 
Medical, Scientific, Business, Commercial Libraries, etc. 
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Reclassification—Is It Practicable ? 
By Joun L. Hoss, F.L.A. (Reference Librarian, Derby). 


WHEN we consider the Herculean labours of Dewey, Cutter and Bliss in America and of 
Brown in this country, in addition to the work of the entire classification staff of the Library 
of Congress, we realise the enormity of the labour which has been devoted to the attempt 
to provide a uniformly satisfactory scheme of classification for all libraries. We probably ask 
ourselves too, How long is this to continue ? and Can any one system become a panacea ? 
Because I believe, in spite of the general adoption of Dewey, that our classification troubles 
are by no means ‘solv ed, I have devoted this brief article to a consideration of some of the 
problems involved in reclassifying a library. It is always easier to outline a problem than to 
proffer a solution, and the elucidation of this particular one involves the cnadtien of abstract 
theories into a practical working proposition. It is a matter which has, as yet, received no 
attention in this country and very little elsewhere, although it is one which merits the serious 
consideration of all members of the library profession, and which will in the future become a 
matter of urgency with many librarians. [| am primarily concerned with the praéticability 
of reclassifying our libraries ; not with the question of whether it is desirable or not. I do not 
propose to go into the merits or demerits of the respective syStems in present use, for this is 
a theme already worn threadbare by constant repetition. | should mention, however, that 
there are libraries still classified by the Adjustable and other antiquated systems, and it is, | 
think, fairly obvious that these should be reclassified if they are to maintain a satisfactory level 
of efficiency and progress. I am convinced that such a procedure would also ultimately prove 
an economy. 

Many libraries have found it necessary to alter or expand considerable sections of Dewey ; 
others have had to invent new places for fresh topics not included in existing schemes. Scarcely 
a library uses the Decimal Classification as it is printed and thus we can attach very little 
importance to the theoretical advantages which are said to accrue from so many libraries 
using the same scheme. Tinkering up an out-of-date classification may in the long run waste 
more time and even cost more than changing over to a better and more modern system. 
Someone has referred to Classification as “ The last stronghold of Conservatism ”’§ in library 
methods and certainly librarians have repeatedly shown themselves averse to any revolutionary 
change. The human mind in its normal state is very much swayed by inertia, and we are 
reluétant to make drastic changes. 

There is discernible in modern library science a definite orientation towards stri@lly scientific 
classification and towards adaptable systems necessitating frequent minor changes of class 
numbers and infrequent major alterations. This has, up to the present, affeéted only specialised 
and technical libraries, chiefly because public libraries, being loth to make any changes, are 
lagging behind in the sphere of classification. Having once admitted the value of scientific 
classification and having adopted it in our libraries, we should surely be concerned to keep 
abreast of the changes in the logical order of the sciences. A classification which is a mere 
labour-saving tool, “though at the moment it may save us some labour of reclassification,””® 
can have no permanence. The classifier must have a higher conception of the funétions of 
his art. I am therefore assuming that the reclassification of libraries is, or in the near future 
will be, desirable. It seems reasonable to say that many librarians would regard the projeét 
in a more favourable light were it not for the practical difficulties involved in the procedure 
of reclassifying a large library. Let us examine these difficulties in order to see if they are 
indeed insuperable and what economies, if any, may be effeéted. One preliminary observation— 
if our forbears last century, labouring under the twin disabilities of small staffs and inadequate 
buildings, could change from their early schemes to Brown or Dewey, a similar transformation 
is surely not impossible today with all the technical aids which we have at our disposal. The 
periodical recataloguing of a library is universally accepted as a practical necessity. Why 
not therefore reclassify also ? Certainly the labour involved is no greater; the principal 
distinction is that the former may be done gradually as part of the daily routine, while 
reclassification once commenced should be completed with all possible speed. 
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“ Reclassifying libraries can and will be economized,” says Dr. Bliss in his “ Organiza- 
tion of Knowledge in Libraries.” This is a matter which has received scant attention at the 
hands of library technicians, but it will impress itself upon our notice with growing insistence 
in the years to come. It is, surprisingly, the everyday working details which stand in greatest 
need of simplification. A simple yet effective method of lettering is chiefly required for class- 
marks on books should be readily alterable. Book numbers applied with gold leaf, besides 
requiring a skilled workman if they are to be neatly done, are extremely difficult to remove. 
1 cannot but think that the engraving of class numbers on our books is a mistake, tending to 
give permanency to something which is essentially impermanent. A band of dark paint or 
lacquer, hand-lettered with white ink and covered with a final coat of shellac or other varnish 
might be serviceable. In some recent branches | have noted with satisfaction the use of white 
paint or ink for call numbers. In appearance it is very little inferior to gold ; it is more readily 
alterable if a change of number is necessary, and when it begins to fade it may be erased and 
reapplied. A neat assistant can number the books rapidly in this manner. Paper or linen labels, 
proteéted with a coat of varnish, are not so good ; while lettering done with an eleétric stylus 
is not easily removed. Permanent methods are not essential, particularly in the lending 
department. 

It will be evident that a catalogue which records call numbers, and few catalogues do 
not, must involve the change of numbers on the cards if a new classification is adopted. Cards 
which are worn, soiled, or badly done it will be wiser to replace with new cards, but those 
in good condition constitute a problem. Class-marks on cards are difficult to erase, although 
the University of Michigan reports effective results from the use of an electric eraser. There 
are at least two such erasers in use, both marketed by American firms, and from experience 
they would appear to be essential where much recataloguing has to be done. I have not heard 
of their use in any English library, but some American libraries use them constantly. Cleveland 
has had one in continuous use for 16 years and finds that it saves a great deal of time, besides 
adding greatly to the neatness of the work done. In the absence of this the best solution 
would be to cross the old class number through, adding the new one above or below. It has 
been: suggested that class marks in the catalogue should be written in pencil, but 1 am not 
convinced that it is worthwhile to impair permanently the legibility of the catalogue in order 
to facilitate the admittedly rare event of reclassification. Inside the books and on shelf-list 
cards, pencil may and should be used for all impermanent marks. It may be said therefore 
that the proper time to reclassify is when the catalogues are in need of revision, for a certain 
amount of incidental recataloguing must of necessity accompany reclassification. It is essential 
that the catalogue cards be altered as the books are reclassed: these two processes must be 
concurrent. 

Assuming that it has been considered necessary to reclassify our library two things are 
of paramount importance : firstly, what to reclassify, and secondly, how to reclassify. It will 
be necessary to proceed according to a well-devised plan and we must decide at the outset 
exaétly how much of the present stock we wish to convert to the new system. When that is 
done there are three methods of approach to the problem of how to reclassify. 

1. The first implies the recruitment of a special temporary staff, when the work may 
be done rapidly and efficiently, albeit not without some disorganization in an open-access 
library. This may commend itself to university and college libraries, especially where students 
may be induced to help, and even to reference libraries. 

2. The second method is the gradual or progressive reclassification of the entire stock, 
a thorough if somewhat tedious solution. In a small library the best procedure would be to 
rope off one class or one seétion at a time and reclassify. This could be done with a minimum 
Staff and without any great inconvenience to readers, although while work was in progress 
they would need special guidance and attention. Space is saved and unnecessary confusion 
avoided when the reorganization is thus concentrated upon one seétion at a time. It is, too, 
a considerable advantage to the finisher who is lettering the books if he can deal collectively 
with an entire class. 

3. The third method would be to class all new books by the new system and to organize 
a thorough weeding of the existing stock, relegating all the older and seldom-used works to 
the stack. Only those books remaining on the open shelves will be renumbered. This means 
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an economy of time and labour and will in a short time provide the librarian with an important 
colleétion of “ live” works classed by the new system. The older books in the stack may be 
reclassed later as opportunity serves, or may be left with the old class numbers to disappear 
gradually. Some American libraries, on adopting a new scheme, have not attempted to 
reclassify existing stock, merely classing later accessions by the new system and leaving the 
old scheme to disappear with the passing of the years. This is impracticable in the open-access 
library for two sequences are necessary, related material is separated and a fundamental canon 
of classification violated. 

The library changing its classification system must decide whether new books which fall 
into a class not yet dealt with are to be marked according to the new or the old system, for 
books will still be added as the work proceeds. The advantages of classing by the new system 
are sufficiently obvious ; the chief merit of classing temporarily by the old is that the book is 
shelved with others on the same subjeé, thus limiting the separation of cognate material and 
enabling the entire class to be treated as a unit and reclassed together. The classifying process 
is at once more accurate and systematic, each book coming into relation with its fellows. 

The reclassification process will not be popular with our readers for there will inevitably 
be a certain amount of interference with their convenience. Difficulties arise in the open-access 
library, due to the need for as little interference as possible with circulation work and all the 
energies of the staff should be direéted to keeping books off the shelves and cards out of the 
catalogue as short a time as possible. Two possible lines of action are indicated. New books 
may be classed by the new system and shelved apart until the classes to which they belong 
are reached. Such a procedure would not be detrimental to readers since most libraries do 
keep their recent additions on special shelves. An alternative course is to assign class marks 
for new books according to both the new and the old schemes, writing both numbers in the 
books in pencil only and pencilling the old class-mark on the catalogue cards as a temporary 
measure. There would be no external lettering on the books and they would be filed with 
the existing stock to be reclassified as that section is reached. Reclassification would merely 
involve lettering the book and replacing the old pencil mark in the catalogue by the new 
typed number. The labour is naturally considerably curtailed if the old numbers have not been 
stamped on the spines of the books, but the absence of gold tooling is exceptional today. This 
factor is the most formidable obstacle to reclassification for gold leaf is well-nigh impossible 
to remove. The old class-marks must be crossed through or blacked-out, and the new lo cation 
marks added immediately above: author marks would of course remain unchanged. Bliss 
enunciates as one of his principles of notation that “ the notation should be so marked on 
the books and cards that, where alteration or reclassifying becomes requisite, the marks may 
be removed or erased with the minimum of trouble and expense and with comparative 
neatness.” 

It must be admitted that the praétical obStacles to reclassification are considerable, and 
we cannot blame the librarian of a busy institution for his caution. But we must remember 
that to keep pace with Dewey and other established schemes will necessitate a certain amount 
of expansion and revision in various classes. New schedules for Psychology were embodied 
in the 13th edition of Dewey, and what is this but reclassification ? It is safe to affirm that all 
public libraries have continued to use the out-of-date numbers. There are other sections 
where similar reorganization is long overdue, and it is a sobering thought that almost every 
British public library is using a classification of Botany based on the obsolete system of 
Bentham and Hooker. Dewey’s intention that a number, once assigned, should be immutable 
for all time was a mistake and there are indications that the Lake Placid Foundation Committee 
are recognising this. Alteration and adaptation of the schedules is essential if a scheme is to 
keep pace with scientific knowledge and if the logical order of a classification is important. 
In effeét the successive revisions of Dewey, far from removing existing anomalies, have only 
created fresh difficulties for the classifier, and this is inevitable until the scheme is radically 
reorganized and the notation redistributed. This reconstruétion as Bliss and others have 
indicated would virtually mean an entirely new system and extensive reclassification in our 
libraries. In this conneétion it is interesting to note that there is to be a complete revision of 
the Universal Decimal Classification in the near future which will bear praétically no resem- 
blance to the parent Dewey. 
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Thus there may come a time when an old system breaks down under the increasing 
burden of its own complications and when its notation becomes too unwieldy for practical 
use. How soon this will be will depend on the accuracy of the scheme, and the provision 
made for its constant revision, but no classification will last for ever unless Progress be induced 
to Stay its hand. ‘ As long as Science progresses (and it seems not to want to stop doing 
that) we have to follow that progress ” (Dr. Donker Duyvis). Thus however much the 
exigencies of our situation at the present time may compel us to defer consideration of this 
problem, we may eventually be obliged to consider reclassifying as a necessary, though 
drastic, course. There are indications in the recent Library Association Survey that some 
libraries are contemplating a change, and a few in the United States are, to quote the Survey, 
“in the throes of changing over to Dewey”! Reclassification is an established faét in the 
United States: several large universities have tackled the problem successfully and Chicago 
has shown that the task is not impossible is a large public library. The many small libraries 
which are labouring under the handicap of antiquated classifications and obsolete methods 
would benefit by a bold solution such as reclassification would provide. It means far more than 
a mere change from one scheme to another: it implies a thorough reorganization of methods, 
resulting in consistency and in ultimate economy. The opportunity may be taken to make 
important changes such as the transfer of certain sections to other parts of the library where 
they are likely to be more useful, to complete essential records or to make changes in routine 
methods. It also provides an opportunity for weeding-out existing stock or to replace hand- 
written catalogues with typed cards. 

Some forty years ago the general adoption of the Decimal scheme forced on many libraries 
a period of change and development, and we are today on the threshold of another such period. 
Public libraries have already passed through their preliminary stage and are gradually, if 
slowly, emerging into their rightful place as “ true universities,” but in many instances it 
must be admitted that our methods are still antiquated. A thorough reorganization such as 
reclassification necessarily implies would enrich the library and lay the foundation for many 
years of successful and fruitful endeavour, for “ its full benefits are not of the day, but of the 
future.”2 To quote an American librarian who has undertaken the task—‘ Reclassification 
is building a better Structure as a basis for future service.””? 
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Retirements 

Retirements in April include our President, Dr. Esdaile, who has been for over 36 years 
in the British Museum, and for many years its Secretary. Readers of these pages know that 
he has stood for unity in the library profession, for culture, for the advancement of biblio- 
graphical knowledge and the literary arts in which he himself is no mean performer. We 
shall not lose him from the Library Association or, it is to be hoped, from his teaching work 
in librarianship. His leisure, we hope, will give him more scope for his great literary gifts, 
not the least of which is poetry, and although his Awfo/yeus’s Pack is a gathering of years, we 
hope it is the prelude to what he is still to do for us. He deserves a happy, active, leisure. 

Another figure, well known in Yorkshire, Mr. George W. Strother, resigned in April. 
He has an honourable record ; he was one of the founders of the Yorkshire Branch of the 
(now) A.A.L., and its first president, from 1906, and later he occupied higher offices in the 
national association. A colleague of his, Mr. Norman Treliving also retires from Leeds 
this month ; he, too, has a similar record. Both men have won the esteem of their colleagues 
for unselfish devotion to the cause of librarianship in those years when it was most needed. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Hypra, 

The Editor informs me that the special subjeét for this month’s issue is to be re- 
classification. | do not know why it has been chosen—it is surely not a topical subject. 
The initiation of such a large scale project in war-time would savour of the absurd, even 
in small libraries. 

I have always felt that the value of classification in libraries has been grossly exaggerated. 
It is so very easy, in the modern world, to concentrate on details, particularly on small details. 
Every year the world seems to grow more complex and even the most immediate issues 
more involved. It becomes more and more difficult to face the broad issues of a policy. 
Librarianship, as a profession, is honeycombed with detail and hopelessly obsessed with it. 
Far too many of our colleagues are so wrapt up in the petty details of our craft that they are 
only too apt to lose sight of the main threads which bind them to their purpose. 

As the normal preparation for the L.A.’s Intermediate Examination, the logical basis 
of classification is studied, then follows schedule construction and a code of rules for classi- 
fying. This knowledge is applied in a critical study of the principal schemes of classification. 
The student finds that in no single case do the bibliographic schemes follow, even to a 
reasonable degree, the logical basis of essentials which he has been taught to appreciate, and 
that the most important scheme, from the practical point of view, has the most failings. 
He must come to the conclusion that his theoretical training can lead to little more than an 
idealistic view of what never was, certainly is not and is unlikely ever to be. 

Classification should be judged from the point of view of its value to the reader. 
Classification means nothing to the reader of purely recreational literature, to whom reading 
is a pleasant and cheap amusement. It means little more to the discriminating type whose 
limitations are rather those of interest than of knowledge or ability. It may mean a great deal 
to the student, but public libraries find that only a comparatively small percentage of their 
readers are Students. Students may be the salt of the earth, but 

Wer Cannor Live on SALr. 
I believe, too, that only cereal eaters need salt. 

Mr. Bliss’s works have provided yet another arsenal of criticism for those who seek to 
Study, probably unwillingly, thank heaven, the principal systems of classification. Mr. Bliss 
has rounded off two theoretical works by producing a new system of classification. What are 
we to make of the following extract of a review of it in the Record? “ Mr. Bliss .. . pays 
our profession the high compliment of assuming the existence of intelligent classifiers com- 
petent to handle the complexities of the only method capable of fulfilling to-day the high 
functions of the high cartography of knowledge.” If the comment is justified, must we assume 
that the study and application of classification calls for special qualities which may be found 
only in a limited number of those assistants who have to carry out the routine of assigning 
class numbers ? If this is the case, what of the public who have to make use of the result ? 

Interest in classification pre-supposes interest in the actual and in the ideal arrangement 
of knowledge and of books. As an intelleétual exercise it may have its merits, although it is 
not difficult to think of 

A Hunprep Berrer ExercisEs. 
Taking into account the cost of classification and of re-classification, then I contend that those 
who seek to imbue librarians with a continuous interest in classification are good men 


” 


“ gone wrong. 
The older I get, Hydra, the more I become convinced that classification has only a very 
minor and comparatively unimportant part to play in the librarianship of the future—if the 
classification mad barbarians leave us any librarianship to play with. Since all classifications 
are imperfeét and few have many advantages over the others, is re-classification worth while ? 

The answer is emphatically No! Vale | 
EurRIPIDEs. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Le-vvERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp. 
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Personal News 


Miss J. de H. Simons, Assistant, Beckenham 
Public Libraries to be Assistant, Hammersmith 
Public Libraries. 


Obituary 


BarELy a fortnight after he had retired from 
the Librarianship of Woolwich, Mr. Philip 
Charles Bursill died with tragic suddenness 
at his home on April 25th. He was a genial 
and friendly person who served libraries with 
complete devotion for over fifty years. He 
began his work at Battersea, was afterwards 
Senior Assistant at St. George’s, Westminster, 
and at Buckingham Palace Road Library, going 
to Woolwich in 1904, where he succeeded 
Dr. Ernest A. Baker as Chief Librarian in 1912. 
The library service at Woolwich is popular 
and he developed a library at New Eltham 
and at Shrewsbury House, brought into being 
a museum in Woolwich itself and an art 
gallery at Tudor Barn, Well Hall; and besides 
these he enlarged the Eltham and North 
Woolwich Libraries. He had many other 
interests, and members will remember him at 
many Conferences in all of which he par- 
ticipated with enthusiasm. Much sympathy 
will be felt with Mrs. Bursill and their daughter. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

BRISTOL.—The following recent publica- 
tions contain expressions of appreciation for 
the help afforded by the Bristol Public 
Libraries during their preparation: ‘* The 
Poetical works of John Keats,” edited by H. W. 
Garrod; ‘‘ A Gateway of Empire,” by C. M. 
MacInnes ; “* The Real Robinson Crusoe,” by 
R. L. Megroz; and “ The Strolling Players,” 
by S. Rosenfeld. 

CROYDON.—Croydon Public Libraries 
have for some time maintained a register of the 
addresses of organisations, departments and 
offices which have come into being through- 
out the country as a result of the war, particu- 
lars of which are not readily available in 
printed publications. From this general 
register have now been extracted addresses 
frequently required by local people ; these are 
published in classified form in “‘ The Reader’s 
Index and Guide ” (March—April). 
ASSOCIATION. — “ Readers’ 
” is a new edition of a 


LIBRARY 


Guide to Agriculture 


earlier bibliography published by the County 
Libraries Section of the Library Association. 
The new edition is No. 31 in this excellent 
series and, being thoroughly up to date, should 
prove an invaluable tool for wartime needs. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Leaflets and Bulletins have been omitted, but 
since a list of these publications can always be 
obtained on application to the Ministry, this 
fact must be considered a wise economy and 
not a defect. 


LUTON.—* Books,” published by Luton 
Public Libraries, is an excellently presented 
piece of library advertising. The March 
number bears on its cover an attractive portrait 
of Stella Gibbons, who is the subject of the 
first of a series of articles on modern authors. 
The publication has a clever layout and suc- 
ceeds in bringing a considerable number of 
books to the notice of the reader while avoid- 
ing the cold formality of the list. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Cotcnester Public Library.—4sth Annual 


Report, 1938-1939. Borough Librarian, 
Arthur T. Austing, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1938), 51,900. Rate, 2.68d. 


Income from Rate, £3,745. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 29,904; Junior, 4,859; Reference, 
13,562; Schools, 3,492; Hospital, gor. 
Additions, 7,488. Withdrawals, 4,975. 
Issues: Lending, 210,563 ; Junior, 38,229 ; 
Reference, 38,823; Schools, 29,373 ; Hos- 
pital, 6,489. Borrowers, 6,656; extra 
tickets, 6,183. 

For many vears past the library service has been 
administered in most unsatisfactory surroundings owing 
to the inadequacy of the accommodation. But at long 
last a new building was erected and everything was 
ready for its occupation when the war came in Sep- 
tember last, and the new library-to-be was turned over 
to Food Control and Red Cross working parties. So 
the library continues to funétion under deplorable 
conditions, intensified during the past few months by 
the advent of troops and evacuees to the lending 
departments. Despite all these trials, however, never 
before in one year has there been so many books issued, 
the total circulation representing an increase over the 
previous year of 14,297 volumes. Every service, with 
the exception of the School libraries, had a record year 
in the one being reviewed. The Committee gratefully 
accepted the offer of Canon Rendall for the incorpora- 
tion of his library in the stock for the new building, and 
over 6,000 volumes have been accessioned during the 
past year, 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY METHODS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A. 
(Libtarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Medical College. Author of Cataloguing 

in Special Libraries). 
Cloth, illus., pp. xii.; 164. ros. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


Scope of the Work 


This work covers the entire field of special librarianship, dealing with all other than 
public and county libraries, and surveys a field that has previously been neglected to 
a great extent. All aspects of organization and routine are dealt with, and an attempt is 
made to cover the ground required for the Library Association and School of 
Librarianship Examinations. 


Written in a concise form, this book is entitled “‘ An Introduction,” as it is appreciated 
that there are monographs devoted to the subject of each of the chapters, but it is 
claimed that in conjunction with the bibliographies at the ends of the chapters, this 
work deals effectively with the numerous problems to be encountered in university and 
special libraries. 


The following indicates some of the problems considered in the chapters devoted to 
the different types of special library :— 

Special features and problems; buildings; types of reader; book selection; 
periodicals ; cataloguing and catalogues; classification; registration of borrowers ; 
borrowing and reference routine; fines; stocktaking; loss of books; binding ; 
library committees; finance; special collections and donations; library staf; 
graduates ; hours, conditions and salaries. 


Contents 


Preface 

Chapter I. Special Libraries. 

Chapter II. University and University College Libraries. 

Chapter III. Medical and Scientific Libraries. 

Chapter IV. Libraries attached to Learned Societies and Institutions. 
Chapter V. Business, Commercial and Technical Libraries. 

Chapter VI. School Libraries. 

Chapter VII. Co-operation in Special Libraries. 

Chapter VIII. The Future of Special Libraries. 

Index 


GRAFTON & GO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Keicuiey Public Libraries. — 35th Annual 
Report, 1938-1939. Chief Librarian, 
Thomas J. Kirkpatrick. Population, 58,161. 
Rate, 3.52d. Income from Rate, £4,765. 
Stock: Lending, 37,791 ; Reference, 5,243 ; 
Junior, 2,429; Banches, 7,059. Additions, 
3,538. Issues: Lending, 248,926; Refer- 
ence, 14,189; Junior, 11,934; Branches, 
82,860. Borrowers, 12,710; extra tickets, 
1,650. Branches, 4. Delivery Stations, 2. 


\t the beginning of the year under review Mr. 


Thomas Kirkpatrick took up his duties as Chief 


Librarian in succession to Mr. R. S. Crossley, who had 
held the post since the opening of the first library in the 
Borough in 1904. Mr. Crossley has retired with the 
satisfaction of seeing his efforts to build up an efficient 
library service crowned with success. The Branch 
Libraries have now been in operation for over a year 
and it is mainly owing to their successful administra- 
tion that the total book circulation for the past year 
amounted to over 42 per cent. higher than the year 
previous. A marked increase was noted in the usc 
made of all classes of non-fictional literature. There 
were also slight increases in the issues from the Junior 
Library, and the use made of the Reference depart- 
ment. The Snowden Library, consisting of about 
2,500 volumes, which was presented to the Borough last 
year, has proved extremely valuable to Students of 
economics and politics. Viscountess Snowden made 
another worthy donation of books, cuttings, etc., 
during the past year. 


Kenr County Library.—17th Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Librarian, Miss A. S. Cooke. 
Population (estimated), 669,760. Stock, 
358,930. Additions, 50,982. Withdrawals, 
20,788. Issues, 3,394,960. Borrowers, 


1§§,623. 
\ Steady efficient service was maintained through- 
out the year just closed \lthough no new mayor 


developments were undertaken, some improvements 
were made. A new branch was opened at Petts Wood 
in September last, and a site has been obtained for new 
premises in Orpington \ Start has been made on a 
new building at Crayford, and the old Post Office at 
Herne Bay has been adapted for library purposes. New 
centres, run by voluntary librarians, were opened at 
Herne, Ivy Hatch, Shoreham, West Houghton and 
Wilington. A number of new junior centres have also 
been eStablished. ‘The Committee have adopted a policy 
for a Museum service. Additions have been made to 
the transport and service of the Travelling Library. 
\ new edition of the Local Hiflory Catalogne has been 
published. 


The following are among the many Annual 
Reports to hand, but lack of space prohibits 
my giving a full review of them. 


BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON Public 
Library.—3rd Annual Report, 1938-1939. 
Borough Librarian, William J. Hill, F.L.A. 
Population (estimated, 1938), 30,880. Rate, 
2.56d. Income from Rate, £3,853. Stock: 


Lending, 21,998; Reference, 1,917. 
Additions, 5,375. Withdrawals, 2,937. 
Issues: Lending, 359,925; Reference 
(partial record only), 17,930. Borrowers, 
11,920; extra tickets, 10,807. 

This Report covers the period Oétober, 1938— 
September, 1939, thus including the outbreak of war, 
when home-reading issues were rapidly falling, but only 
a small decrease is recorded. 


CHESTERFIELD Public Library.—Annual Re- 
port, 1938-1939. Librarian, J. C. Jackson. 
Population (1931), 64,146. Rate, 2.9d 
Income from Rate, £4,348. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 25,240; Junior, 3,960; Reference, 
3,879. Additions, 6,235. Withdrawals, 
4,497. Issues: Lending, 384,944; Junior, 
51,036. Readers’ tickets in use, 40,774. 

Circulation is an increase of 6,529. 


Coventry City Libraries.—Statistics for the 
year 1938-1939. City Librarian, E. Austin 
Hinton, B.A., F.L.A. Population (estimated) 
220,000. Rate, 2.94d. Income from Rate, 
£17,416. Total stock, 183,132. Additions, 
17,838. Withdrawals, 4,712. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 370,324; Branches, 621,660; Schools, 
216,837; Extension services, 8,974. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 87,978. 
Branches, 9. 

\s a measure of economy this is a home-produced 
Statistical summary instead of the usual printed report. 
Lending library issues were the largest ever recorded 
and were 79,326 above the previous year. 


Frnssury Public Libraries.—Report for the 
year ending March 318t, 1939. Borough 
Librarian, William G. Wilding. Population 
(1931), 69,888. Income from Rate, £6,451. 
Total stock, 59,356. Additions, 4,496. 
Withdrawals, 2,477. Issues: Lending, 
277,896; Junior, 26,666; Adult Reference, 
51,914; Junior Reference, 2,868; Branch: 
Adult, 80,187; Junior, 15,921; Schools, 
15,450. Borrowers, 10,475. 1 Branch. 

Circulation is an increase of 32,237. 


Hornsey Public Libraries—4oth Annual Re- 
port, 1938-1939. Borough Librarian, J. G. 
Faraday, F.R.S.A. Population (1931), 
95,523. Rate, 2.611d. Income from Rate, 
£11,278. Stock: Lending, 79,139; Refer- 
ence, 5,063. Additions, 6,843. Withdrawals, 
3,075. Issues: Lending, 642,480; Children, 
91,893. Borrowers, 20,028; extra tickets, 
21,628. Branches, 3. 

Home-reading issues have increased by 52,169 on 
the prev tous year. 
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Review 


AUTOLYCUS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM.* 

Tuis is the book of a man who having found, 
by a fair dispensation of destiny, the work he 
loved, has lived in it in all happiness. Not, 
indeed, that these twelve chapters of essays 
and the all too brief selection of verses which 
follows them do not show on many pages 
that he is acquainted with the tears that are 
in things ; indeed, a fine sensitiveness is one 
of the key-notes of the book, and accompany- 
ing this is an intense love of people, books, 
nature, and—if I read him aright—England. 
This combination of qualities has not been 
possessed by everyone, although | believe 
most men of my own generation—to which 
Arundell Esdaile belongs—have been lovers 
of nature and of England. When | heard the 
title of his book mentioned over the telephone 
I heard it as Awtolycus Packs, and | imagined 
the immense and whimsical delight one might 
have in watching the snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles putting together the wares of 
faét and dream which he would sell in the 
fair—someone ought to write a book on that. 
The amount of disillusionment when I found 
its real tithe was Awfto/ycus’ Pack was however 
very small. The title-essay is one that 
describes the ballads to which Perdita and 
Mopsa listened, and with which Sir Toby 
Belch and his fellow roysterers made the 
night hideous. Some really attractive verses, 
as the first one he quotes, come to light ; but 
this could only be shown by quotations, for 
which I cannot be allowed space. Enough to 
say that the essay is so lightly written that its 
scholarship is not at first recognized. 

The book then goes on to deal with John 
Dunton the bookseller, before one of the 
great loves of the author’s life, Dr. Johnson, 
is made to occupy over fifty pages. Physically 
and mentally the kinship between Esdaile and 
Johnson is, I think, very close ; the qualities 
| have named were in some measure possessed 
by the maker of the old “ Dixonary” (to 
spell it in the manner favoured by Miss 
Pinkerton’s Academy), although our author 
has a higher poetic gift than Johnson while 
sharing in his verse some of his epigrammatic 


* Autolycus’ Pack and Other Light Wares : being essays, 
addresses and verses, by Arundel] Esdaile, President of 
the Library Association and Servant of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 1940. Grafton & Co. 12s. 6d. 


net, 


Include in your Budget 
a subscription to 


KEESING’S 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


for up-to-date Reference 
on 


Political, Social, Military, 
Economic Developments 


Every week a new bulletin is added to its contents, thus 

making it truly an up-to-date Diary of world-events. 

The Index provides immediate reference to every single 

entry. It is renewed every week in order to cover the 

latest as well as all previous reports. 

Now available in over 300 Public Libraries in the British 
Isles, and many more throughout the Empire. 


NEW (4th) VOLUME 
STARTING JULY Ist 


Full particulars and Inspection Copies from :— 
Keesing’s Limited - 24 Bath Road - Keynsham ~ Bristoi 


quality. | have particularly liked the lay 
sermon entitled ‘‘ The Christian,’ which was 
delivered at St. Clement Danes Church in 
1925. Boswell, of course, had to be treated, 
and forms part of this section of the book ; 
his Diaries are the theme of an essay, the 
burden of which may be judged from the 
Statement that “‘ with Boswell as a diarist 
no-one but Pepys is to be compared, and the 
comparison of the two, as the French would 
say, imposes itself.” The Introduétion he 
wrote to the edition of Marjory Fleming’s 
works in 1934 deals lovingly with one of the 
extraordinary children of literature, the “‘ Pet 
Marjorie ” friend of Sir Walter Scott, a child 
who died at nine years of age, and wrote and 
rhymed with an unusual facility and even 
more unusual wit—this makes a pleasant 
interlude. Most of the essays in the book are 
brief. Charming is the tribute he pays to 
George Sturt of Farnham, whom we 
librarians know better as George Bourne, of 
the Betfesworth Book and other piétures of 
country life and labour. Bath would naturally 
appeal to one who is so immersed in the 
eighteenth century and who shares with all 
good men and true a proper devotion to the 
perfeétions of Jane Austen. So the volume 
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goes on. “ Minor Greek Poetry in English,” 
which I am not competent to discuss although 
the translations in it are lovely ; his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of a Viétorian,”” which must have 
delighted the members of the Easter course in 
School Library Work when they heard it, 
with its tributes to Stevenson and Haggard 
and its insistence that there are certain writers 
that young folk must make a lifelong posses- 
sion: Thackeray, Jane Austen, Scott and 
Johnson (or, rather, Johnson and Boswell) ; 
with useful advice as to when they should be 
read. “ Thoughts on Reading” and his 
Association addresses, that to the American 
Library Association on ‘ The Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Modern Library,” and the 
splendid Presidential Address with which he 
delighted us last year at Liverpool, ‘ Real 
Reading and the General Mind ”—these 
complete the prose of the volume. 

Of its verse I have only one criticism to 
make: there is too little of it. Listen to 
this : 

JANuARY SUNLIGHT. 

The low sunlight lies warm on winter brake 
and wood ; 

With hues of the unborn spring (are June’s 
more fair than they ?) 

The swelling hazel-buds flush in their 
multitude— 

Eyes, look, and heart, be full, for what brief 
hour you may. 


Oh fields and woods where I was young, a 
life away ! 

Who knows if man shall be by any spring 
renewed ? 

Yet, though I die tonight, I shall have lived 
today, 

Have seen the world once more, and known 
that it was good. 

And there is other music too, which grows 
on one the more it is read, on several of the 
scanty pages we are offered. I suppose the 
latest thing in the book is his ‘ Soldier, 
1940,” the prayer of which all those of us who 
have friends in the fighting forces must echo. 
An epitaph which is engraved on a stone in 
West Hoathly Churchyard, compares not 
unfavourably with the few great epitaphs 
Tennyson wrote on Canning, Franklin and 
others. His philippics are apt and neat, his 
epigrams pointed. There must be a great 
deal more poetry somewhere that Arundell 
Esdaile has written. Now that he has leisure, 
let us hope for more from him, not only of 


this verse but of the cultured, finely-woven 
sunlit prose which makes this book a real find 
in the life of all of us who love libraries and 
books and all the things for which they 
Stand. W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

GrinsteEaD (S. E.) A Seleé, Classified, and 
Briefly Annotated List of Two Hundred and 
Fifty Books by or about the Negro, Pub- 
lished during the Past Ten Years. Nash- 
ville, Fisk Univ. 

A useful list of the principal books dealing with the 
Negro from every point of view published during the 
last ten vears. Most of the works are in the Library of 
Fisk University. Supplements the great bibliography 
of the subjeét by M. N. Work, published in 1928. 
Simons (Lao Genevra) Bibliography of Early 

American Textbooks on Algebra, Pub- 
lished in the Colonies and the United States 
through 1850, together with a chara¢teriza- 
tion of the first edition of each work. The 
Scripta Mathematica Studies, Number One, 
New York, Yeshiva College. 

The first book to contain an outline of Algebra 
which was published in the United States was written 
in the Dutch language and issued in New York in 1730. 
It was a general treatise on arithmetic, and is now only 
known in one copy. It is fully described with all its 
successors in the work before us which deals with all 
the works devoted to or containing seétions on Algebra 
issued in the United States to 1850. All the various 
editions are mentioned and the first edition of each 
work described bibliographically and mathematically. 


GENERAL. 

BatsForD (B. T.) How to See the Country ; 
Pirr (Francis) How to See Nature; VALE 
(Edmund) How to Look at Old Buildings ; 
Wa.iace (Doreen) How to Grow Food. 
Home-Front Handbooks. Illus. Batsford. 
38. 6d. net each. 

This new series is designed for those who, owing 
to war-time conditions, have to seek their own enter- 
tainment. Each volume is written by an authority on 
the subjeé, is well illustrated from photographs and 
has an attraétive coloured jacket. The above titles are 
intended to show the amateur and those now living 
away from towns, how to appreciate the countryside, 
its wild life, and beautiful old buildings and churches, 
and also how to grow their own food. 

BarsForp (Harry) and Fry (Charles) The 
Greater English Church of the Middle Ages. 
Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gives much valuable information on the English 
Church in all its aspeéts, from the layman’s point of 
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view. How it was built, used, planned, and furnished. 
The work is fully illustrated from photographs and 
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will prove a useful reference book. 


Cxiark (Colin) The Conditions of Economic 


Progress. Charts. Macmillan. 25s. net. 

The author’s solution of his problem is the increase 
in produ€tive capacity and he discards the theory that 
imperfeé distribution is at the bottom of the troubles 
of the civilized state. His investigations have been 
very elaborate and minute and are fully illustrated with 
Statistics and diagrams. 


(L.) Companion into Hamp- 
shire. Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Written chiefly from the historical point of view, 
this work describes the towns and villages of the 
country and gives the histories of the more important 
families and manors. It is intended for those who wish 
to make a prolonged Stay rather than those for which 
the general travel book provides, and is planned on 
topographical lines, from Winchester, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, through the Meon Valley to Odiham, 
Silchester, Aldershot, Basingstoke, Andover, by the 
valley of the Test to Lyndhurst and Christchurch. 


CuNnDELL (Nora) Unsentimental Journey. Illus. 


Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

An Englishwoman’s travels in the ‘‘ Wild West ”’ 
of America, written in a bright and amusing Style ; 
describes her journey by car from New York to 
Arizona, adventures amongst the Navajo Indians, 
trips to the Southern Californian playgrounds, a 
Western Rodeo, an ancient Indian stronghold, and a 
200 mile hike in the praétically unexplored parts of 
Utah. There are a number of plates from paintings, and 
a few quaint drawings in the text. 

Divine (J. A. F.) and BLacurorp (D. L. C.) 
Stained Glass Craft. Illus. Foreword by 
P. H. Jowett. Warne. 4s. 6d. net. 

Perhaps few people realise that the beautiful craft 
of Stained glass work is within the scope of home or 
the school ‘workshop. This book explains fully the 
construétion of a simple window and then considers 
the other processes necessary for work of a more 
advanced charaéter. The illustrations make it easy to 
follow and it forms an excellent guide to an interesting 
hobby. 

FARLEIGH (John) Graven Image. An Auto- 
biographical textbook. Illus. Macmillan. 
1§s. net. 

The title exaétly describes this work by the 
illustrator of Shaw's Black Girl. The details of the 
wood engraver’s craft, which are fully illustrated, will 
be more than useful to a Student of the art, and the 
autobiographical seétions shed considerable light on 
the development of an artist. 


Fyre (Hamilton) The Illusion of National 
Character. Watts. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe does not believe in the idea 
that any one phrase will describe the people of any one 
country. He maintains that ‘ class is a bond of union 
far Stronger than nationality.”” As an exposition of 
internationalism Mr. Fyfe’s work will be read with 
interest by those who are free from the prejudices of the 
older schools of philosophers and politicians, 


are invited to visit 


H. SMITH & SON’S 
LIBRARY SALES 
SHOWROOM 


to inspect the large and attractively 
arranged stock of 


») NEW REMAINDERS 
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) MISCELLANEOUS NON-FICTION 
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Goruam (Maurice) The Local. Lithographs 
by Edward Ardizzone. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
This fascinating study of the London “ pub.” 
with its equally interesting illustrations will appeal to 
all who know their London and the best places 
to drop into for refreshment. 


Hoimstrom (J. Edwin) Records and Research 
in Engineering and Industrial Science. A 
Guide to the Produétion, Extraétion, Inte- 
gating, Storekeeping, Circulation, and 
Translation of Technical Knowledge. 
Chapman & Hall. 15s. net. 


This work is a very claborate and detailed account 
of methods of research and indexing, especially 
with reference to the industries mentioned. The various 
systems are fully described and the author’s own 
methods illustrate modifications which he has found 
useful. 


Joap (C. E. M.) Philosophy for Our Times. 


Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is the head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology at Birkbeck College, 
University of London, and has here, with remarkable 
clarity of view, pointed the way for man to avoid the 
dangers which appear to be ahead of him in his possible 
subservience to the Machine in times of peace, or to 
the collapse of his carefully built up civilisation in times 
of war. The book is well worth reading for those who 
Still have faith in a better future for mankind. 
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Lanpau (Rom) Of No Importance. A Diary 
of Private Life. Illus. Nicholson & Watson. 
ros. 6d. net. 

For those who are war-weary here is a refreshing 
account of peaceful life in the country. Rom Landau 
has a delightful sense of personal values, a quiet sense 
of humour, and a spiritual outlook which makes his 
simple tale of everyday life a thing of beauty and 
inspiration. Many readers will feel a fresh happiness 
from coming into touch with so sympathetic a writer. 
Lee (Charles E.) The Evolution of Railways. 

Illus. Railway Gazette. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author has given us an excellent outline of 
the early history of railways which is well illustrated 
and documented. It would be difficult to point out 
any important errors, although there are several 
Statements which verge on the dogmatic. Since his 
book appeared an earlier reference in the statutes than 
the Brandling Railway of 1758 has been discovered. 
A series of Durham and Northumberland Road Aés 
passed in 1746-1749 have very definite statements that 
the Road authorities must not interfere with waggon- 
ways and that mine owners have the right to make or 
use the same in spite of the Road Aéts. 


NELSON’s PLAYs FoR AMATEURS: 


Horspoo. (Maurice) Guineas for the Ghost. 
A Supernatural Comedy. ts. net. 

Horspoot (Maurice) Julius and the Bront. 
A Hyperbolical Anachronism in One A@. 
Is. net. 

Lea (Gordon) The Evil that Men Do. A 
Fantasy. 1s. net. 

PEARMAIN (John) and (Edwin) Five 
Sketches. 1s. net. 

Wacrer (Wilfrid) Oh Hang! Variations on 
an Egyptian Theme. 2s. net. 

\ttractively produced, and just the plays the 
amateur requires. 


NELSON’s THEATRECRAFT Pays. Book Three. 
Plays for Women. Joint Editors, Nora 
Ratcliff and John Bourne. Nelson. ts. net. 

Contains six plays of which the first is entitled 
Husbands are a Problem, artd the last Danger | Women at 
Work. 

Norrucore (Sydney), BENNerr (Rodney) and 
Dyer (Ernest F.) The Concert Book. 
Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

The amateur organiser of concerts has a difficult 
problem to face when he has to provide a concert for 
an audience likely to enjoy worth-while music as 
distiné from a lighter type of entertainment. It is this 
problem which this little book sets out to solve by 
giving a number of programmes for various occasions. 
Ihe programmes have been tested and cover those 
suitable for school concerts, popular concerts and 
dramatic entertainments amongst others. 


Prsrett (Thomas) Poems. Edited with an 
account of his life and work, by Hannah 
Buchan. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. net. 

rhe works of another 17th century English 


have been rescued from their manuscript obscurity in 
the Bodleian and Harvard libraries and placed upon 
record in cold print for the first time. It is of course 
always to the good to have the details of the life and 
work of an author made definite and clear, but PeStell 
was a very minor poet and even his editor does not 
appear to be very enthusiastic about his verse. The 
index of first lines contains several entries under “A,” 
“An” and “The” which should have been indexed 
under the next words following. 


Pout (Victor) Bushveld Adventures. With a 
foreword by Deneys Reitz. Frontis. Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author has written of wild traés in the 
original veld many miles north of Pretoria. He draws 
life-like pi€tures of queer animals, and describes vivid 
encounters with snakes, lions, and other creatures of 
the wilds. His pages ring with real experiences, and 
make excellent reading. 


RANKEILLOUR (Lord) Thoughts and Fancies. 
Nelson. 5s. net. 

The author writes authoritatively on political 
themes with which he is well acquainted. Some of his 
articles have been reprinted from such important 
magazines as Nineteenth Century and After, National 
Review, and the English Review. As Chairman of Com- 
mittees and Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons 
his opinions have the aims of a man who has devoted 
his life to public services. Amongst these colleéted 
papers is an Ecclesiastical seétion, a venture into 
Fiétion, and two Poems. 


Ruppin (Arthur) The Jewish Fate and Future. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. Macmillan. 


21s. net. 

The Professor of Jewish Sociology at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem is well qualified and equipped 
for the purpose of producing this study of the Jewish 
problem in its entirety. Thirty-five years ago he pub- 
lished his first book on the subjeét, The Jews of To-day, 
and now he has followed it up with this monograph 
on the present position. 


Sava (George) A Ring at the Door. Personal 
Experiences. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Sava has given us twenty more of his ex- 
periences with visiting patients and very interesting 
they are, both medically and psychologically, if at times 
a shade gruesome. The doorbell rings! The doétor 
immediately vets an impression of the kind of visitor 
to expect and sometimes he has a problem before him 
in dealing with him. Invariably, however, he makes 
some kind of success of it. These are entertaining 
reminiscences. 


Turnputt (Patrick) Sahara Unveiled. A 
Great Story of French Colonial Conquest. 
Illus. Hurst & Blackett. 16s. net. 

The story of a grand achievement in the history 
of French colonisation, the pacification of the great 
Sahara. ‘The work includes a brief history of the 
penetration of the European into the Sahara, and deals 
with the wars waged there by France in order to link 
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it up with Algeria, and the early explorers, Gordon 

Laing, Rene Caille, Laperrine, and others. The author 

then describes his own travels, the towns, climate, wild 

life, customs of the tribes, and the present administra- 
tion, transport, work of the Compagnie Saharienne, 
etc. The volume is well illustrated and indexed. 

WALpPoLe (Hugh) Roman Fountain. Macmillan 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ description of the Papal Ceremonies in Rome 
in the spring of 1939. On his arrival, Walpole, who 
was to write for Hearst’s American morning papers, 
met Alfred Noyes, who was writing for the American 
afternoon papers, but besides his journalistic com- 
mission he found time to compose this readable 
account of the Pope’s Lying in State and of the cleétion 
of the new Pope Pius XII. from amongst the sixty or 
more Cardinals who aspired to the position of Head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Even amongst the 
pageantry he found it possible to wander through old 
Rome and to discourse lightly on its many artistic 
beauties, especially in his search for an ideal. A book 
to be commended to those who enjoy a quict account 
of spiritual awakening in the place perhaps most 
essentially suited to it, namely the Eternal City. 
WINTRINGHAM (Tom) Deadlock War. Faber. 

8s. 6d. net. 

\ Study of the present position (March, 1940) by 
the Commander of the British Battalion of the Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain. 

Wynpuam (Richard) South-Eastern Survey. 
A Last Look Round Sussex, Kent and 
Surrey. Illus. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author travelled at haphazard through the 
side roads and lesser known towns and villages of 
South-Eastern England, and has produced a charming 
travel book and piéture of some of the most beautiful 
parts of the English countryside, greatly enhanced by 
reproduétions from his photographs, with which the 
work is profusely illustrated. A publisher’s note explains 
that the author was called up on the outbreak of war, 
and had no time to complete certain distriéts, neither 
was the work revised, but left as a memory of 
England in the last months of peace. 

Wynne (Captain G. C.) If Germany Attacks. 
The Battle in Depth in the West. Maps. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Study of the modern German theory of war 
which their General Staff has evolved out of the ex- 
perience gained in the last war. The author bases his 
work on the Official Histories and the works of Von 
Lossberg and Prince Rupert of Bavaria. 


FICTION. 
Borie (Kay) The Crazy Hunter and other 
Stories. Faber. 8s. 3d. net. 

The volume consists of three novelettes written 
and conceived in the author’s rugged style. She hews 
out her slices of human charaéter and the surrounding 
environment as though she were working on a block of 
marble and bringing forth a beautiful statuette. Her 
people live and they live in a natural background. 

BRASSBOUNDER (Alec Granville) Master’s 
Ticket. Jenkins. 7s. 6d net. 


Evan Blair faces many adventures when he accepts 
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the position of Second Officer on the $.S. Dunbrae, 
captained by a drunken scoundrel and manned by a 
rotten crew. The ship founders in mid-Atlantic and 
only by sheer pluck and good seafaring knowledge 
does Evan bring himself and the survivors to safety 
\ venuine thriller of the sea. 


Buck (Pearl S.) Other Gods. An American 
Legend. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Bert Holm climbs to the top of one of the most 
difficult peaks of the Himalayas by himself as an 
aét of bravado, and because he loves mountains and 
likes to be alone. This single feat brings about an 
enormous change not only in his life, but in the life of 
Kit Tallant, who marries him because he is young and 
good to look at and she is disappointed at not-having 
found her true mate. They return from China to 
\merica and then Kit’s real Struggle begins. At first 
Bert fights shy of the hero-worship lavished upon him, 
but yradually he learns to adapt himself to it and to the 
continued boosting of his publicity manager, Brame. 
But Kit has a far harder part to play. Very soon she 
discovers the truth about her husband. He is by no 
means the hero to her that he is to the great public. 
Gradually she is disillusioned, first when she finds out 
that he has been married and divorced, most of all when 
she gets evidence that he has left one of his men to die 
on a mountain climb, and yet she finds herself unable 
to destroy the people’s idol and has to disguise the faét 
that she has seen his feet of clay. A powerful book this, 
which will add to the author’s already great reputation. 
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Kye (Sefton) The Shadow Over Fairholme. 
Jenkins. 8s. 3d. net. 


An interesting story of an unpremeditated killing 
and its effeét on an ordinary middle-class family. The 
way the youngsters grow up and develop under the 
shadow is well told. 


Lane (Gret) Death in Mermaid Lane. Jenkins. 
8s. 3d. net. 

Here we meet our old friends, Blaster Murphy, 
the parrot, and Cocoa, the dog, together with their 
human appendages, the Marshes and the Barrins. They 
run into an atmosphere of murder and myStery at the 
Mermaid Inn, and ultimately after many excursions and 
alarums the whole matter is cleared up and the unknown 
murderer identified. 


Leyton (Patrick) Silent Death. 


8s. 3d. net. 

Again the secret weapon and the indifference of 
the British Government. The semi-German scientist 
and the under-cover German agent also make their 
appearance as usual. The crime which makes all 
secure for Britain is newish in its style and the denoue- 
ment is a surprise. 

Martyn (Wyndham) The Ghost City Killings. 
Jenkins. 8s. 3d. net. 

The new Anthony Trent book is not up to Mr. 
Wyndham Martyn’s usual standard. The colleétion of 
a mixed lot of people in a tent refuge during a blizzard 
naturally leads to trouble and Trent has his work cut 
out to get the murderer safely under control. 
SerNIcout (Davide) Desert San@tuary. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Renato Mirandez leaves his castle to flee from Spain 
in war-time to France. His nearest and dearest have 
been shamefully slain and he himself is wounded but 
escapes and joins the International Corps of North 
Africa, It is then that the author comes into his own 
rightful field—love and war among the Tuaregs—and 
no author can compete with him in it. 

Suarp (David) Exit Second Murderer. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There are quite a number of possible murderers 
in this author’s latest deteétive Story, which is worked 
out quite effectively without any objectionable thrills.”’ 
Toye (Stanley P.) Cyanide! Nelson. 8s. 3d. 

net. 

A curious murder Story based on the faé that the 
poison used is one that owing to its many commercial 
uses is very easy of access to potential criminals. 
Witson (Alexander) Double Masquerade. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ new treatment of an old theme. Dorothy Hart, 
American heiress, thoroughly bored with socicty life, 
makes a bet that she will go to England and find a job. 
This she succeeds in and there she meets a young lord 
who is doing the work of a chauffeur. GangSters play a 
part in bringing about the natural denouement. 
Worts (George F.) The Blue Lacquer Box. 

Hurst & Blackett. 8s. 3d. net. 

Murder and suggestions of murder run through the 
adventures of Bill in his search for the box referred to 
in the title. The American cocktail atmosphere is very 
pronounced. 


Jenkins. 


JUVENILE. 


ALLpRIDGE (Elisabeth) The Blue Feather Club. 
A Book for Young Naturalists. Illus. 


Warne. 5s. net. 

When Brian and Hilary found a blue jay’s feather 
they formed a club with Uncle “‘ Nuts’ who taught 
them how to find and appreciate many of the beautiful 
things of Nature which they had previously missed. 
They kept a diary of the various flowers found, birds 
seen, etc., during the different months, and here is a 
good idea which will provide interest and instruction 
for many children, and especially the many evacuees 
to whom the country is as yet little known. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PICKERING & INGLIS LTD. 
A Caxt to Courace, by A London Journalist. 1s. net. 
Curistie (W. M.) Palestine Calling. 6s. net. 
Coutts (Muriel) “Always Love.” A Sequel to “ Mr. 

Sundial.” Illus. 2s. 9d. net. 

IronstpE (Dr. Harry A.) Changed by Beholding. 

38. 6d. net. 

Reep (A. H.) Samuel Marsden, Greatheart of Maori- 
land. Illus. 1s. net. 

Reep (A. W.) George Augustus Selwyn, Pioneer Bishop 
of New Zealand. Illus. 1s. 3d. net. 

Scroccir (W. Graham) Know Your Bible. A Brief 

Introduétion to the Scriptures. Vol. 1., Analytical. 

The Old Testament. 7s. 6d. net. 

Situ (Bishop Taylor) From a Bishop’s Basket. Twelve 

Sermons. Edited by Dr. Herbert Lockyer. Illus, 

58. net 
STOCKWELL, ARTHUR H. LTD. 

Fraser (Simpson) Air Chevrons. 6s. net. 

Garpner (G. B.) A Goddess Arrives. 7s. 6d. net. 

Howortu (Muriel) This is Armageddon. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rees (Enoch) A Nazi Spy in Britain. 2s. 6d. net. 

Rees (Enoch) To Lighten Their Darkness. 6s. net. 

Wiittamson (Phyllis E.) Beyond the Hills of Time. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Wymer (William) The House of Israel: Israel, Behold 

Thyself! 3s. 6d. net. 

FIVE PLAYS OF OUR TIME. Nelson. 2s. net each. 
Browne (Thomas) Drawing Room. 

Brunet (Adrian) Only Yesterday. 

Dornuorst (Paul) They Fly by Twilight. 

Kennepy (Margaret) and Ratorr (Gregory) Autumn. 
Suerry (Gordon) Black Limelight. 

These plays are all well known on the professional 
Stage and are thoroughly to be recommended. 
NELSON’S PLAYS FOR AMATEURS, No. 16. 
Rees (Phoebe Meirion) Second Wedding. 1s. net. 
HARMONY PRESS 
Mackay (Hugh) The Quill and the Scroll. Satirico- 

Philosophic Rimes. 1s. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A.L.A. BULLETIN, 7 1940.—-THE LIBRARIAN, 
\pril, 1940. — THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, April, 1940.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
March 15th, April 18t, 1940.—MORE BOOKS, April, 
1940.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, April, 1940. 
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